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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received a copy of the “ Extracts 
from the minutes of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing,” held from the 12th to the 16th of Sixth 
mo. last, at Bloomfield, Ontario, from which 
we make the following selections. We have 
already published the “ Minute of Exercises” 
of Women’s Meeting, which was kindly fur- 
nished by the clerk. 


Men’s MEETING.—Written reports were 
received from our Quarterly and Half Yearly 
Meetings, and the representatives therein 
named on being called, were present, except 
three from Scipio and three from Pelham. 

Epistles were received from our brethren 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings. 

’ By the reading of these evidences of regard 
and fraternal affection we find that deficien- 
cies are apparent with our distant brethren 
as with us, in the observance of some of the 
testimonies that the Society of Friends have 
borne before the world, yet we have the grati- 
fying assurance that as a kindred body we 
still feel to labor assiduously, not only for 
the purification of our own body, but also for 
the suppression of the many evils afflicting 
community around us, implicitly trusting and 
believing that, as we are faithful in the per- 
formance of our every duty, in the day of its 
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requirement, we shall witness a repression of 
these evils, as well as an enlargement of 
Zion’s borders among the world of mankind. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting informs 
that it is united in holding its meetings for 
discipline in future in joint session of men 
and women Friends, and asks the approba- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting. 

After deliberate consideration, the Meetin 
is united in leaving them at liberty to hold 
their meetings in future as above specified, 
and having the concurrence of women’s 
meeting, directs that information to be for- 
warded thereto in the usual Extracts, 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting informs: “ That 
it has changed the time of holding its winter 
Quarter from the last Seventh-day in Twelfth 
month to the last Seventh-day in First month 
in each year.” 

The Meeting uniting with the change 
made, and having the approbation of women 
Friends, that Meeting will in future be held 
as above specified, information thereof to be 
forwarded thereto in the usual Extracts. 

Canada Half Yearly Meeting informs: 
“That it is united in holding its meetings in 
fature as follows, viz.: At Yonge street at 
the same time in Ninth month as now held, 
and alternately between West Lake and 
Pickering at the same time in Second month 
as now held in Fifth month, if approved by 
the Yearly Meeting.” 
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The Meeting uniting with the proposition, 
and having the concurrence of women’s 
meeting, directs that the future sittings of 
that meeting be accordingly so held, informa- 
tion thereof to be forwarded thereto in the 
usual Extracts. 

The Joint Committee on Temperance made 
the following report, viz. : 

To Genesee Yearly Meeting:—The Joint 
Committee on the subject of temperance have 
engaged in the duties assigned them during 
the recess of the Meeting, and have signed a 
petition asking for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cants in said State. 

They have also presented a memorial to 
the Commons of the Dominion of Canada, 
asking that such action be taken as will pre- 
vent certain proposed amendments to the 
Canada Temperance Act from becoming law. 

There has been no legislation on that sub- 
ject since our appointment, and as yet no 
expense has been incurred. 

e are united in the upinion that there is 
still an opening in which Friends can yet labor 
to good effect, and would therefore recommend 
that a committee be appointed on the subject. 

On behalf of the committee, 

Hannau MarsHALL, 
Joun D. PHiLurs. 

Bloomfield, Ont., Sixth mo. 12th, 1882. 

The Meeting uniting with the report of the 
committee, and having the concurrence of 
women’s meeting, concluded to appoint a 
joint committee on the subject of temperance. 

A committee in conjunction with women 
Friends was appointed to propose at a future 
sitting the names of Friends to constitute said 
Temperance Committee. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made a 
report, which was approved. 

The subject of the establishment of an In- 
dustrial Boarding School for the education of 
Indian youth, under the care of Friends, 
claimed our deliberate consideration, and 
after a free interchange of views, the Meeting 
concluded not to pledge its support to the 
enterprise until a more favorable opportunity 
shall be presented. 

The committee to collect such of the exer- 
cises of the Meeting as way may open for, 
produced the following essay, which, being 
read, was united with and directed to be 
printed in the usual Extracts: 

In considering the state of Society as ex- 
hibited by the answers to the queries, the 
Meeting was brought into a deep exercise 
and much pertinent counsel was handed 
forth. 

We were feelingly reminded of the im- 
portance of being diligent in the attendance 
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of all our religious meetings, that although 
each mind might commune with its God, yet 
in our varied duties in life we needed the aid 
and support of each other, for “as iron shar- 
peneth iron, so doth the countenance of a man 
his friend.” 

If we meet for public Divine worship on 
the First-day of the week only, allowing our 
business transactions, which might, if we so 
desired, be arranged otherwise, cause us to 
neglect the attendance of mid-week meetings, 
it would tend to dwarf the growth of our 
spiritual life, so essential both in the present 
and future state of existence. 

If we do not support and maintain our 
smaller Meetings, how shall the larger gath- 
erings continue, as 
From the tiny acorn the — oak doth grow, 
And — the rippling rills the mighty rivers 

ow. 

If we could feel to more often meet with 
tried minds, with those who sit in sorrow, and 
with heads and hearts bowed down under the 
cares, the perplexities of life, and enter with 
them into deep travail of soul, craving a 
measure of His mercy and goodness and all- 
protecting care, seeking to be fed of the 
“heavenly manna” that nourisheth the soul 
to life, we should know of an arising and 
coming forth with songs of praise for deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of sin and the land 
of bondage. 

‘We were exhorted to be ever on the watch- 
tower and “take heed to our footsteps lest we 
fall;” to avoid envy, jealousy, and unjust 
criticism of those who may surround or asso- 
ciate with us, as these ever tend to separate 
and destroy the bond of unity and our soul’s 
true peace. 

Let us rather endeavor to cultivate that 
spirit which ever seeks the best interest of 
all, and be willing to sacrifice our individual 
preferences or desires for the good of those 
with to determine; that there was no stand- 
ing still, we must either advance or retro- 
grade, hence the necessity of our endeavoring 
to be good examples in uprightness, modera- 
tion, temperance, and have a deep and wide- 
spread charity for the rights of all. 

We were entrusted not to relax our dili- 
gence in regard to war, intemperance or the 
pernicious use of tobacco,* which, although 
not as debasing or injurious-to mankind as 
the former, yet its tendencies were to excite 
the passions, deaden the senses, and are not 
in consonance with a true Christian manhood. 

The nefarious and inhuman system of car- 
nage and warfare of nation against nation, 
the vast and almost incomprehensible outlay 
of treasure, diverted from its true and legiti- 
mate purposes, to gratify and sustain the 
ambitious desires of despotism, subverting 
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the pure principles of Christian manhood, 
was feelingly adverted to and we cautioned 
to guard well our own animal natures, and 
see that we allow no manifestations of this 
great evil a lodgment within us, but to stand 
nobly forth in the upholding and mainte- 
nance of all our testimonies and principles in 
our intercourse with the community around 
us, that we might appear in no false light 
before the world of mankind. . ... . 
Having again witnessed the outpourings of 
the Heavenly Father’s love, whereby we have 
been enabled to transact the business that has 
~ engaged our attention in love and brother] 
condescension, and believing that if we see 
this Holy Annointing when assembled in our 
smaller gatherings in our respective neigh- 
borhoods for public Divine worship, we shall 
know and realize of the Divine presence to 
clothe our spirits as with a mantle, whereby 
we shall be preserved in the bond of peace. 
And while dwelling under this precious 
covering, and feeling the oil to flow, as it 
were, from vessel to vessel, cementing us in 
the bond of Christian brotherhood, we close 
our annual convocation, and separate, to meet 
at Farmington, New York, at the usual time 
next year, if consistent with the Divine will. 
JonaTHAN D. Noxon, Clerk. 













against theindependenceof their country. To 
criminate them their houses and papers were 
searched in order to obtain matter for their 
condemnation. Imprisoned for some days 
previous to their departure, they issued the 
most powerful energetic protests against 
the arbitrary course pursued by the Council, 
claiming the right to be brought face to face 
with their accusers, when their innocence 
would have been clearly proved. The course 
thus pursued by Council conflicted directly 
with an address made by Congress in 1774 to 
the people of Great Britain, in which they 
say, “ We hold it essential to English liberty 
that no man be condemned unheard, or pun- 
ished for supposed offences without having an 
opportunity of making his defence.” 

Among others included in this act of ban- 
ishment were Israel, John, and James Pem- 
berton, Thomas, Samuel, and Miers Fisher, 
Thomas Gilpin and John Hunt. The two 
last named died in exile. This arbitrary 
action recoiled upon its perpetrators, as none 
would have more fearlessly told the leaders 
of the British army of their transgresssions 
than those exiled Friends. 

A number of nominal members then, as at 
a late period, disregarded the advices of the 
Society and embarked in the contest. This 
fully appears from the records of many of 
our Meetings. Two testimonies of denial 
appear on those of Darby, one of which 
includes the names of ten and the other of eight 
members; a numberof individual cases also 
appear. A marriage which was accomplished in 
1779 was said to have been the first one which 
passed through that Meeting for seven years. 

Proscribed and persecuted, faithful Friends 
were introduced into much suffering. Sad 
indeed was their condition, their personal 
liberty, their clothiug, the provisions for their 
families, everything they possessed, was liable 
to daily seizure. Debts due to them were 























































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The general retirement of Friends from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania during the con- 
test between France and England for domin- 
ion in America was adverted to in a former 
essay. 

In the war which followed some years 
later between England and her Colonies, 
Friends as a society, were found loyal to the 
existing government. Their principles of 
peace precluded them from any action which 
would compromise their testimony against 
war. Minutes of counsel and advice were | paid in the depreciated Continental currency, 
repeatedly issued by Philadelphia Yearly | and numbers were thus nearly ruined by their 
Meeting and its Meeting for Sufferings on the | dishonest debtors. 

subject, earnestly advising their members to| Chester Quarterly Meeting was then com- 
take no part in the contest. This action of | posed of the six Monthly Meetings of Chester, 
the Society exposed Friends to reproach and | Darby, Goshen, Concord, Wilmington, and 
persecution, the most atrocious calumnies and| Uwchlan. Its records show that in nine 
, forgeries being circulated against them, which | succesive years property of every conceivable 
I claimed the attention, and to some extent the | kind was taken for military requisitions from 
belief of Congress. the members of those Meetings to an amount 

In the transition state which existed be-| of more than twenty thousand pounds. This 
tween the dissolution of the old government | loss was by no means exceptional, as in some 
and the establishment of a new one, the| other localities Friends suffered yet more 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, | deeply. ; 
in the year 1777, perpetrated a gross outrage| During this season of deep trial they were 
upona number of the most prominent Friends | drawn nearer and nearer together, resulting 
of Philadelphia by sending them into exile in | in a general revival and advance of all their 
Virginia, under the pretended apprehension | testimonies. Recognizing the great truth that 
that they would have taken an active part |“ All men are created free and equal,” we 
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find that at this period a proclaimed 
liberty to all their slaves. Happy had it 
been for the world could this truth have 
been universally recognized. 

In the war of 1812-14 the rights of Friends 
were not, perhaps, so much invaded as during 
that of the Revolution, though seizures of 
property were continually made on account of 
non-compliance with military requisitions, 
and two of the members of Darby Monthly 
Meeting were imprisoned on that account. 

Apprehensions were entertained of an over- 
land invasion of Philadelphia, as during the 
war of the Revolution, and soldiers were 
quartered in Friends’ meeting house in Darby 
and also in the Swede’s Church in Kingses- 
sing. A number of those men were farmers 
and their sons of the counties of Chester and 
Delaware. 

Many years afterwards, in recurring to the 
termination of the war, an old friend of the 
writer informed him that the most delightful 
music she had ever heard was the refrain of 
the disbanded soldiers on that occasion : 

‘*Don’t you hear the general say 
Strike your tents and march away ?”’ 

In the war of the Rebellion the Confederate 
government was the persecutor and oppressor 
of Friends in North Carolina and elsewhere 
who were faithful in support of their testi- 
mony against war. Slavery would make yic- 
tims of men without distinction of color, in 
order to perpetuate its dominion. 

Under the administration of our martyred 
President how different, how very different, was 
the course pursued by our government which 
respected the conscientious scruples of its sub- 
jects. Friends have great cause for gratitude 
when we consider how their feelings were 
appreciated; and especially so at a later 
period, when the greatest warrior of the age 
enlisted them in the peaceable solution of the 

great problem of Indian civilization. G. 








Carry the cross patiently, and with perfect 
submission, and in the end it shall carry you. 
—Kempis. 

pent inilliacnemmnts 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NAOMI BARNES, DIED SIXTH MONTH 24TH, 
1882, IN HER EIGHTIETH YEAR. 


In the remembrance of our dear friend 
whose labors on earth have closed, the heart 
prompts a tribute of love but the pen fai/s to 
express the feeling that makes her memory 
precious. 

Years of close, familiar friendship and fre- 
quent social mingling have endeared the 
beautiful life and character of our aged 
friend, and the sweet influence of her pure, 
loving, cheerful spirit remains now as a solace 
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to all who knew her. Though almost four- 
score years had been reached, there was a 
retention of mental vitality, a quick percep- 
tion added to a sprightliness of thought which 
were quite remarkable in one of her advanced 
age. At her side lessons of cheerfulness and 
resignation have been learned, even when 
sorrow had thrown her pall over the mother 
and widow, and to an observer there could 
naturally be little else than sadness, but to 
this beloved friend there were the peace and 
joy that are vouchsafed when the heart has 
learned to lean always on the one Strong Arm. 

Alluding in a letter to a friend soon after 
her husband’s death, to the great void she 
felt after a close union of more than half a 
century, she wrote, “ He is gone! I miss him 
much and feel my loneliness, but my Hea- 
venly Father is pear to bear me up in this 
great trial, and I have been able to say, not 
my will but Thine be done, O Father! It is 
my duty to be as cheerful as 1 can and make 
others happy around me. I have much to be 
thankful for in the kindness of my dear chil- 
dren and friends, and I feel that resignation 
and cheerfulness are called for at my hands.” 


Not alone to the aged and matured who 
were wont to assemble with her in religious 
worship has her ministry brought a consola- 
tion and hope, but by the young and little 
children her gentle voice was heard in tender 
admonition and expressions of loving interest 
which were of such a character as to Jeave a 
lasting influence for good. In alluding to 
the latter class in a letter to a friend; she 
remarked, “I often feel much for the young 
people of our Society ; may they be obedient 
to manifested duty, and then our Society 
would again arise and put on the beautitul 
garment of righteousness as in ancient days. 
They have the same Power to support and 
carry them through the various trials that 
may assail.” 

“Each one is required to work while the 
day lasts, and we are called to give anfaccount 
of the deeds‘ done in the body, and if faithful 
we may be favored to receive the language, 
‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord;’ this 
call I hope I may be prepared for.” There 


‘|rests no doubt that the desire of our dear 


friend was realized; her mind was clear and 
active until the last ; there was a gradual fail- 
ing of nature’s powers without apparent dis- 
ease, and life’s closing hour was serene and 
peaceful as a summer evening. Without a 
struggle and without evident pain the puri- 
fied spirit was called home to the mansions 
of Heavenly rest. The memory of the just 
is blessed, and that of our dear departed 
friend we cherish for the beautiful Christian 
life of devotion, kindness and love. A.C. D. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1882. 


“ 











-all the rest. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CREATOR SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 


The lover of nature always has subjects 
before him worthy of reflection and contem- 
plation. The rich products of the fields fur- 
nish elevating and* ennobling themes for 
thought; even the grass upon which we tread 
‘Springs up mysteriously and beautifies the 
earth with verdure. 

We admire and adore the Creative Power 
that has so wisely made provision to suit the 
needs of all His creatures. Then we see here 
and there the beautiful streams flowing gently 
-on—a source of freshness to all, while the 
cool breezes pass over and purify the atmos- 
phere by an order complete in itself and sur- 
passing our limited capacity to fathom. The 
groves that were “God’s first temples ” rise 
up to a lofty height and reach forth their 
limbs to the passer-by, while the weary trav- 
eller reclines under their shade to rest. 

The rock-ribbed mountains stand out in 
bold relief, as if to defy the strength of man 
to climb to their summits and view the glory 
-of their surroundings. Wecan but touch the 
outlines of this vast expanse prepared for our 
investigation ; who then can fathom the length 
and breadth, the height and depth of the 
wisdom which brought out from chaos this 
mighty structure in all its completeness? We 
have.to turn back upon ourselves and acknowl- 
-edge our own insignificance. 

As we pass on to view the fathomless deep— 
the mighty ocean where “ Leviathans” play, 
‘we are still encompassed by the complex and 
the marvelous. ‘ Deep calleth unto deep,” 
-and we silently gaze, awe-stricken and hum- 
bled in spirit, and inwardly exclaim, “ These 
-are Thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty, Thine this universal frame, thus 
wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then ;” 
and God made the heavens and the earth and 


-all the hosts of them, and to crown His works 


He created man a rational being in whom 
He would diffuse a portion of His own infinite 
intelligence, that he might be a ruler over 
O that the young would reflect 
upon the high destiny assigned to human 
beings! Created a little lower than the angels 


-and given the use and control of all that is 


below them and by a wise adaptation of means 
to ends that the design of the Creator might 
be answered and His agency faithfully ful- 
filled, possessing all that it is desirable to en- 


_joy, and in the end crowned with immortality 


and eternal life. O ye who are so endowed 
never part with such a birth-right for any 
trifling indulgence—it may not be regained 


‘though “ sought carefully with tears.” 


Happy are they who watch and pray and 


-give no place to the spoiler, for in this state 
‘we commune with Deity and are privileged 
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to share the spiritual blessings bestowed on 
all who diligently wait upon Him. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all. His benefits. Saran Hunt. 
West Grove, Eighth month 8th, 1882. 


40 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MISSION OF FRIENDS. 


The following thoughts were suggested by 
a communication from one of oar friends in 
a small suburban meeting. ‘The speaker had 
evidently pondered on the article in last 
week’s Friends’ Intelligencer entitled Denomi- 
national Strength in New York. 

It is thought by some even of our own mem- 
bers that the mission of Friends has reached 
the limit of its usefulness, and that ‘the de- 
cline in numbers now seen among us is the 
beginning of a final dissolution. These claim 
that because some professing Christians have 
modified the austerity of their belief and 
others have acknowledged the existence of the 
witness for God in every soul, that our prin- 
ciples have taken root in the world at large, 
and that we as a “peculiar people,” are no 
longer needed. 

It is doubtless true that the influence of 
Friends is felt, even far from the centres of . 
Quaker thought and action, but as far as I 
know no body of people outside of our own 
has felt strongly enough convinced of the 
reliance of each individual solely upon God 
as to discard the medium of the ordained , 
minister or a pre-arranged form of worship. 
Do we not, then, hold views in advance of the 
majority of those around us, and are we true 
to our convictions and @o the truth our fathers 
taught, if we, seeing the people come slowly 
up to our thought, shall abate one jot of the 
cardinal principle that God is the teacher of 
His people Himself? 

The time has come when the prophecy is 
fulfilled, “they shall teach no more every 
man his neighborand every man his brother | 
saying know the Lord,” and until each one 
comes to know the intimate dependence of 
every creature upon his Creator our- mission 
is not fulfilled. If we really believe that 
Christ’s kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, and 


‘that there can be no mediator between God 


and the soul which He has created but His 
own spirit, we have a doctrine to preach which 
is new to many who are now depending upon 
priest or preacher, and who feel that they 
cannot come simply to that indwelling power 
of God in their own consciousness which we 
call the Christ. 

If Jesus, the purest and most faithful child 
of God that ever lived,this human life, had to 
acknowledge “I do nothing of myself,” and 
“the Father that dwelleth in me He doeth 
the works,” can we expect to succeed in our 
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efforts to walk in the way of righteousness | 
without the same help that He received ? 

To rouse the lukewarm from their apathy ; 
to say to those who are inquiring, that which 
we call you to shall be“in you a well of 
water springing up unto everlasting life ;” to 
preach the all sufficiency of the Christ that 
dwelleth in us; to show that Jesus in His 
humanity is by example the strongest proof 
that the “light within,” when fully developed 
and faithfully obeyed, does bring the spirit 
into harmony with God, is surely a mission 
not yet completed. The possession of the 
truth abolishes condemnation of each other; 
we cannot condemn any who find’ rest in 
form and ritual, but knowing the better way 
we earnestly desire that they too may know 
it and experience the * rest ” that is promised 
the “ people of God.” 

Jesus said to the woman of Samaria, “ God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth ;” and 
condemning her not for drawing from Jacob’s 
well (which is typical of the traditions of the 
Church) he called her to that within her- 
self which would quench her thirst furever- 
more. - 

Eighth month, 1882. 





THE intuition of the noblest human souls 
has taught us, and all experience has ratified 
their teaching, “that every one that asks” of 
God light and strength and patience receives 
them, and that to him that knocks at the 
“wicket gate” of the true path of right “to 
him it is opened.” —F. P- Cobbe. 





From the Christian Register. 
TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 


The willingness to speak the plain truth 
and to abide the consequences is not a com- 
mon gift. Few are willing in matters per- 
taining to religion, for example, to seek to 
know exactly what is the truth and to speak 
it without reference to consequences. ho- 
ever does this deserves credit for his honesty 
and courage. Great progress is making in 
many quarters and in various churches, be- 
cause of the increasing number of those who 
are moved to make fresh researches and to 
report what they find. No earnest effort to 
discover the truth and declare it, however 
much it may fall short of success, can be 
without avail. 

Every lover of Christianity and of religion 
ought to hail every effort made to learn the 
exact truth as to the origins of historic insti- 
tutions, the nature of the records preserved, 
and the validity of the opinions held by those 
who have dominated the thought of the world. 
The labors of those who have sifted and sepa- 
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rated and classified the various religions and 
their records have tended in the main to the 
deepening of faith and to the clearing of the 
spiritual vision of the world. 

But there are various kinds of truth-telling, 
not all equally true to the truth, however 
equal in intention. One may tell, for instance, 
all he knows about the four Gospels, givin 
only the accepted results of the most learn 
criticism, and, after he has finished his state- 
ment, he may have missed entirely the prin- 
cipal facts in the case. He may fail, for lack 
of the constructive imagination, to put to- 
gether in proper proportions, or rather to 
reveal as it is, what is left untouched by alk 
the tests of historic criticism. 

It is one thing to show what is not historic 
or credible in the history of the origins of 
Christianity : it is quite another to show what. 
is true beyond a doubt and valuable beyond: 
question. But the latter, task requires quali- 
ties of an order far higher than the other. It. 
requires something more than the desire to 
know and to tell the most that can be said, 
something more than the willingness to let go 
what is no longer trustworthy, and to be con- 
tent with what remains. Jt requires the: 
ability to take a new point of view, to study 
facts and judge them in the light of new and: 
higher laws, and, from what is given, to infer 
by the use of poetic and spiritual powers the 
greater things which they imply. 

The criticism which has no result but dis- 
enchantment is not the highest. The truth- 
telling which has no atmosphere of poetry 
and spiritual insight gives but little help in 


-| the understanding of the most majestic epoch 


in the evolution of the religious life of man. 
It may assist others to their better point of 
view by removing barriers and showisig what. 
is not desirable or true. But only a great 
soul can so deal with the facts of religious 
history as to leave man the richer for his 
exposition of the errors which have always 
attended the unfolding of religious truth. 

There has been a certain providential pur- 
pose in the falseboods which have been inno- 
cently written or even willfully foisted into 
the traditions of the church. Only a mag- 
nanimous soul can so comprehend the weak- 
ness and the strength which the human soul 
displays in its quest of goodness as to under- 
stand that the most imposing procession of 
humanity from ignorance and sin into knowl- 
edge and holiness will, of necessity, be at-- 
tended by grotesque errors and facts so dis- 
torted as to give a false impression of the 
truth. 

The real truth-teller in such a case is he- 
who, from knowledge of the deep and high 
things, from knowing the laws of spiritual 
perspective, of refraction, mirage, and all the 
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various distorting media of life and thought, 
is able to correct error, allow for mistake, 
calculate the “ personal equation ” of writers, 
and thé transformations of events held in 
memory under stress of hope and desire, and 
then is able to reproduce that which was the 
origin of all the phenomena noted. 

f such powers we find a plentiful lack 
among those who offer us new versions of the 
Christian gospel. The work now going on is 
good. But it is a mistake to suppose that it 
is final or anything more than a preparation 
for the better work which is to be done, when 
the great religious genius comes, as come he 
will, with power to interpret to us the riddle 
of the ages. 

Such a hope we may safely indulge; and 
although we cannot as yet know what the result 
will be, we do know enough to know that the 
discouraging results of the process of exam- 
ination now going on are discouraging only 
because they are only part of the truth to be 
discovered. We know enough to foretell 
grander revelations of truth, when the work 
is complete. New faith in man, a new future 
for religion, the past flowing with full stream 
in the common life of the present time,— 
these, and many a new proof of the continuity 
of the spiritual history of mankind, will 
attest at last the value of truth-telling, when 
all the truth is told. 


equemniiiimenn 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting.—This meet- 
ing was held in the Valley Meeting House 
on the 8th instant. -The day was favorable, 
and a large oaeaer from Philadelphia was 
in attendance. Friends of the neighborhood 
and parts adjacent were fully represented, 
and the house was well filled. 

The exercises of the ministry were varied 
so that the spiritual wants of the several con- 
ditions present were met, and evidence given 
that the waiting multitude received each his 
or her portion from the Father’s table; much 
excellent counsel was handed forth to the 
young, who were earnestly exhorted to make 
themselves acquainted with the principles 
and testimonies of the Society in which they 
have a birth-right, that they be able to give 
a reason for the faith they profess. They 
were encouraged to study the Discipline of 
the Society that they may not ignorantly 
violate its excellent provisions. 

In the business meeting Mary M. Thomas 
laid before Friends a concern she felt to 
attend Centre Quarterly Meeting, also Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, also to appoint some 
meetings, she having received a minute from 
Radnor Monthly Meeting setting her at lib- 
erty to pursue her prospect as way opens. 
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Much unity was expressed with her con- 
cern in both meetings, and the clerks were 
directed to place an endorsement on her 
minute. 

The establishment of Fair Hill Indulged 
Meeting, referred back to Green Street Meet- 
ing, was brought up by reading the minutes 
of last Quarter. After much discussion of 
the subject in men’s meeting, it was con- 
cluded to defer further action until the next 
Quarterly Meeting. This information bein 
conveyed to women’s meeting was aad 
with by that body. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings re- 
ported the names of a few Friends to consti- 
tute a committee to appoint meetings within 
the limits of our Quarterly Meeting with the 
consent of the Monthly Meeting, in which the 
appointment is made. The report was united 
with, and the Friends named were appointed 
to the service for one year. There was much 
expression in women’s meeting, including a 
report of the representatives to our late 
Yearly Meeting. 

Eighth month 14th, 1882. 





Temperance Work in Western Quarterly 
Meeting.—From the minutes of the last two 
Conferences held by the committee appointed 
to labor for the promotion of temperance 
within the limits of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing we give a few brief extracts of the pro- 
ceedings: 

Individual responsibility was thought to be 
the first step in this reform ; whether we are 
on all occasions firmly and emphatically setting 
our seal against the use of all alchoholic bev- 
erages; whether we closely search our own 
lives and know that they are consistent; that 
our children and those with whom we come 
in contact are receiving from us a healthful 
influence for strictly temperance principles. 

We realize that the educational phase of 
the work has continuous claims upon us, since 
the light of science furnishes facts, if we but 
open our eyes to receive them, which will 
enable us to obtain and qualify us to impart 
to the rising generation such knowledge as 
will give a solid basis for the success of our 
labor. 

We recognize, too, the need of active work 
in the present to free our statute-books from 
the endorsement of the liquor traffic; and 
should the Society of Friends fail to give its 
united efforts to secure by constitutional 
amendment prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of all alchoholic beverages, we be- 
lieve it would fall short of its duty. 

But to whatever portion of the field we are 
called to give our special effort, we recom- 
mend all to have patience and faith, remem- 
bering that no great reform has ever been 
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made without time, thought, labor and suffer- 
ing. These we are called to give with pure 
and unselfish motives, not for our own glory 
or profit, but for the good of all and the ele- 
vation of humanity. 

Another Conference will be held at Union- 
ville on First-day, the 20th inst., to con- 
vene at 2 o’clock P. M. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
Friends and others interested to participate 
in the exercises of the meeting. 

Exitwoop MICHENER, 
Exma M. Preston, 
Eighth month 8th, 1882. Clerks. 
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THE PEACEMAKER.—With this title our 
old friend, “ The Voice of Peace,” comes to 
us enlarged and much improved in appear- 
ance, The change is made from the con- 
viction that the peace movement is assuming 
a form of more direct application to the neces- 
sities of mankind, and “the time has arrived 
for the adoption of the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” The work is not secta- 
rian, as every denomination recognizes peace- 
making as a religious duty. All who are in 
sympathy with the Universal Peace Union 
are earnestly invited to codperate, that plans 
for extending the work of the Union may be 
matured. 

The object for which “the Peacemaker” is 
issued is that peace may be established on 
the broad principles of justice and right. To 
aid in this great work is certainly the duty 
of every friend of God and man. Itis through 
the press that the mind is awakened to the 
need of some such agency in grappling with 
that giant evil, war, and its attendant horrors. 
We must be instructed in the ways of peace. 
The spirit of strife is the spirit of war, and 
whatever tends to unite in a closer bond, indi- 
viduals as well as communities, is helping 
forward this good cause. 

We welcome the “ Peacemaker” as a co-la- 
borer in the work of creating a healthy 
Christian sentiment—not only upon the sub- 
ject of war—but of all the other great ques- 
tions that are coming to the front, and must 
sooner or later be met if our civilization is to 
realize the blessings of “ peace and good will ” 
in all the earth. 


DIED. 


AIREY.—On Eighth month 5th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, John Airey, in the 71st year of 
his age. 

BASSETT.—On Eighth month 3d, 1882, 
Helen, daughter of Frank L. and Anna E. 
Bassett, aged 4 months. 

COMLY.—On Second-day, Eighth month 
14th, 1882, at at Pa., Debby Ann, wife 
of Charles Com y, in the 71st year of her age; 
an Elder of ByLerry Monthly Meeting. 

HIBBERD.—On Seventh month 26th, 1882, 
Joseph H. Hibberd, in his 69th year; a mem- 
ber of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. 

KNIGHT.—On Eighth month 2d, 1882, 
Phebe R., wife of Owen Knight, of Somerton, 
Philadelphia, in the 77th year of her age. 








NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Mischievous Plants.—-That water-cress which 
I gathered with such delight from the spark- 
ling brook at Kawau has proved anything 
but a boon to the Southern provinces, where 
what was originally so carefully planted in 
the streams has spread in such dense masses 
as literally to obstruct the course of rivers 
and choke their mouths. In Otago and Can- 
terbury Provinces, destructive floods, which 
have resulted in loss of life and property, are 
attributed solely to the increase of this simple 
plant ; and thousands of pounds are annually 
expended in the effort to check its too luxu- 
riant growth. The innocent daisy, round 
which weary, toil-worn men assembled in 
almost tearful homage, does not seem to have 
done any damage; but the tall purple thistle 
which was brought to New Zealand by a tco 
zealous Scot, now runs riot over the land. I 
saw it growing in thickets on the waste lands 
near Auckland; and, though some enthusi- 
asts maintained that it was doing good work 
in preparing the soil for more remunerative 
crops, I think the farmers would certainly 
have preferred its absence. Certainly, those 
of Australia do not attempt to conceal their 
dismay at its extraordinary increase. It is 
barely a quarter of a century since the very 
first thistle was imported to Australia and 
landed safely at Port Philip. Every.Scotch- 
man in Victoria made pilgrimage to the capi- 
tal to have a look at the old familiar emblem 
and dream of home. A great public dinner 
was given in its honor, and the precious plant 
occupied the post of honor on the table. 
Many were the speeches made and toasts 
drunk on the occasion, and the enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Afterward, this thistle was 
carefully planted in its new kingdom, and 
right royal has been its rule. Never was 
conquered country held with a firmer grip. 
The stately thistle proved so prolific in the 
congenial soil and kindly climate that now 
thousands of acres of the farmer’s best land 
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are completely cropped with thistles, and no | ing, and the gooseberry has not passed from 
efforts can by any possibility eradicate this | the green stage. There are many plum trees, 
pest. Thousands and tens of thousands of|and these are well laden with fruit, which 
pounds have been expended on carrying out | will scarcely ripen before autumn. Apple 
various schemes for its extermination; but | trees of ungrafted fruit exist here, but can- 
the hardy invader laughs at them all, and |"not be said to flourish, but I do not find 
blooms as fresh and fair as ever it did on its | either raspberry or blackberry. The gardens 
own nativesoil. Indeed, it isa much stronger | are mainly occupied with the potato, which 
and handsomer plant than were its Scottish | flourishes very well, not dreading the austere 
ancestors. Another plant, which in all these | skies and the frosty breezes of Mackinaw. 
isles has taken a too vigorous hold of the soil| The geological aspects of the island are 
is the common sweet-briar. Introduced for | interesting. At the base are discerned the 
the sake of its fragrant perfume, it now, espe-| rocks of the Onondago salt group, above 
cially in Tasmania, has become so strong and | which rise the limestones of the Upper Hel- 
so tenacious that it is impossible to keep it | derberg group, to the thickness of 250 feet. 
within bounds. Its thick roots penetrate the | The rock exists in a confusedly brecciated 
soil to a great depth; and it forms a dense | condition, the individual fragments of the 
scrub, to the total destruction of what were | mass being angular, and seeming to have 
formerly pleasant pasture-lands. Just in the | been but little moved from their original po- 
same way, both in Ceylon and Tahiti, I have | sition. Prof. Winchell says, “it appears as if 
seen the lantana, introduced a few years ago | the whole formation had been shattered by 
as an ornamental garden shrub, now over-| sudden vibrations and unequal uplifts, and 
running thousands of acres, to the despair of | afterwards a thin caleareous mud poured 
the cultivators; and in Tahiti and Hawaii, I| over the broken mass, percolating through 
have ridden through miles of guava scrub, all | all the interstices, and re-cementing the frag- 
descended from a few guava bushes intro-| ments.” In some oe the original lines of 
duced in fruit gardens.— Gentleman’s Maga- | stratification can be traced, and layers are 
zine, seen dipping at various angles and frequently 
making flexures of from fifteen to twenty 
feet. 


——— + ~en 
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AT MACKINAW. The island shows ample evidence of the 
NO. 4. former prevalence of the water hundreds of 
This northern isle often gives one a strange | feet above the present level of the lake, and 
sense of alienation from the common walks | of its gradual subsidence to its present con- 
and ways of men. The telegraph and the| dition. At the same time there is reason to 
railway are shut off by the broad sea-like| believe that there has been an uplifting of 
strait, which fitful winds curl into billows, | this island and adjacent promontories. 
and which courses onward with restless cur-| In our walks and drives over Mackinaw 
rent toward the great sea. There is no river | we visited the points deemed most notable, 
or even brook on Mackinaw, so far as I have | geologically and historically. Arch Rock is 
seen, and no clatter of mill or factory dis-| one of the freaks of nature which constitute 
turbs the serenity of nature. The steamboats | a substantial record of by-gone ages. 
of the lake pay frequent visits to the harbor,| It is a fine natural arch, spanning a 


always announcing their comings and goings 
by hideous bellowings, which are reflected 
back defiantly by the rocky bulwarks of this 
island altar. The silent fisher in his sail 
boat goes forth for the finny spoil, and re- 
turns with cargoes of delicious white fish, 
which are salted, and form, perhaps, the only 
export. The beautiful lake trout is also an 
abundant product of these waters, and is 
scarcely to be surpassed in excellence. It is 
a constant article of food, and is always ac- 
ceptable to the epicure. The agricultural 
products are very scanty, although the soil is 
fertile. being comminuted limestone. There 
is so little of it, and the season is so short, 
that but very few fruits or vegetables can be 
raised to advantage. Even now, in the lat- 


chasm of 80 or 90 feet in height; and it 
immediately suggests to the visitor the natu- 
ral bridge in Virginia. The summit of the 
rock is 149 feet above the level of the lake, 
and it is clothed on either hand with trees 
and shrubbery. The soft and broken calca- 
reous rock which composes this imposing arch 
is fast crumbling, and it is believed that in a 
few years it will have been precipitated into 
the waters. 

From a plateau in the interior, 150 
feet above the lake, rises abruptly the 
pyramidal mass known as Sugar Loaf 
Rock, to a height of 284 feet above the 
lake. This conical peak is of the same 
material as Arch Rock, and is cavernous, 
having its strata distorted in every direction. 


est July days, the pie cherries are hardly | One opening in it might shelter quite a com- 
half grown, the currants are hardly redden- | pany during the most violent storm. 
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The northern end of the island is memor- 
able as the battle-ground between British and 
American forces in the war of 1812, and a 
large cavern near the northwestern point is 
known as Scott’s Cave. Under the bluff on 
the southwest side is another cavernous rock, 
which is designated the Devil’s Kitchen, 
while a few yards further on rises an almost | or grace of form, has the air of distinction 
perpendicular rock, near 200 feet in height, | observable in all its noble race. Buttercups 
which men call the Lover’s Leap, because | revel in all the marshes, fairly gilding the 
from its summit an Ojibway maiden threw | meadows, and the several varieties of clover 
herself when her lover came no more home | all grow to unusual size, and are more than 
from the wars of his people. Indian legends | commonly bright and on in color. Indeed, 
abound, and remind one of the sweet, wild | all flowers seem remarkably deep and rich in 
poem of Hiawatha, in which Longfellow has | color. 
embalmed the folk lore of the red men.| The fauna of the island is almost extinct. 
Schoolcraft was Indian agent on this island,| The sportsmen have made prey of almost 
and here wrote his celebrated “ History of | every bird and every quadruped. During 
the North American Indians,” and from the | many days lingering in the woodlands I have 
traditions and legends of his collecting the | not seen any of the creatures which man de- 
poet wove his idy] of the forest. lights to slay, and only an occasional bird 

Three flags have waved over this island. | song, instead of a full chorus of joyous mel- 
France held it, sometimes in conjunction with | ody, enlivens the fragrant evergreens of the 
her Huron allies, from 1610 to 1761, when it | heights. 

under the dominion of Great Britain. rom an elevated lookout on the ruins of 
n 1796 it was ceded to the United States,| old Fort Holmes the eye takes in a noble 
but on the breaking out of the war of 1812| panorama of all this region of lake and 
it was retaken by the British, and relin-| strait, of island and historic point, of town 
quished again to America in 1815. Poetry, | and lighthouse, of beetling crag and gently 
legend and history all have a congenial home | sloping shore. Twelve miles off to the north- 
among the hills and dales, the sombre fast- | east we see the Channeaux Islands, an archi- 
nesses of the rocks, and by the murmuring, | pelago of nearly eighty little islets, a famous 
lapsing waters of Lake Huron. , fishing ground. This is often spoken of as 

“* Ye say they all have ‘— away— the “Snows,” a perplexing title enough, and 

That noble race and brave ; we had considerable inquiry to make before 
That their light canoes have vanished discovering what the Arctic title meant. 
From off the crested wave. And k os Poi 
Ye say in the forests where they roamed nd now we must make a visit to Fount 
There rings no hunter’s shout, St. Ignace, which lies four or five miles away 
But their names are on your waters, across the straits. The little steam-tug, the 
And ye may not wash them out.” Lady May, is the ferry boat, and makes two 

Even so. The musical names of isle, river, | trips every day, and an hour on the waters 
mount and rocky stronghold keep alive a| brings us to the little town of not more than 
perpetual memory of the swarthy aborigines, | 2,500 souls. It was first settled, in 1671, by 
and of the French voyageurs of the long} the famous Pere Marquette, and it was for 

more than a quarter of a century the center 


ago. 
We have made no exhaustive search for | of everything of interest in this wilderness 
botanic treasures at Mackinaw. The path-| region. The old French town consisted only 
of a stockade fort and garrison, and about 60 


ways in which it is safe and wise for us to 
tread are not those especially beloved by | houses, while six or seven thousand Indians 
dwelt in villages near by. A Jesuit mission 


Flora. Very elegant specimens of Cypripe- 

dium spectabile have been given us, and we|and college were in operation here at this 

are assured the pubescens is also to be found | early day, but these zealous priests in 1706 
became discouraged, burned down their col- 


in a swampy place a little off from the beaten 

pathways. The erect and elegant Liliwm| lege and chapel, and returned to Quebec. 

Philadelphicum is very common, and often | The garrison had been previously withdrawn, 

places itself in dangerous positions, as if, like | and so the town almost disappeared. But a 
Catholic chapel and a congregation of Indi- 


the Lorilei, to tempt the enthusiast to de- 
struction. The harebell, Campanula linifolia, | ans and half-breeds of that communion have 
held the post, and our principal object to-day 


a substantial northwestern variety of C. ro- 
tundifolia, is abundant, fringing the rough | is to spend a half hour in their house of wor- 
ship, where hangs the same old picture which 


eraggy places, and never have 1 seen the 
has for a long time shown to the obedient dis- 


than on the steep slopes of this rocky isle. 
Rich in tint and rich in perfume is this thorny 
primitive rose, far surpassing in every respect 
the common wild rose, which is also found 
here in some situations. The northern green 
orchis, Plantathera hyperborea, frequently oc- 
curs, and, though without any beauty of color 




















sweet briar more plentiful and more beautiful 
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ciples of the Jesuit how the young Spanish 
grandee, Ignatius, turned aside from all his 
earthly ambitions, and gave his talents, his 
fame and his fortune to the service of the 
church. The French king sent this altar- 
piece as a gift to the church of Pere Mar- 
quette in the earlier days of the mission, and 
it yet holds its colors, and retains the expres- 
sion of devout enthusiasm and solemn self- 
renunciation which the unknown artist of old 
succeeded in imparting to it. We sat and 
contemplated it at leisure, interrupted only 
for a moment by the opening of a door be- 
side the altar, when a Capuchin priest looked 
out, and, seeing only musing sight-seers, im- 
mediately withdrew. Evidently we were not 
candidates for the confessional. The picture 
and the place had strange power to impress 
the ait and fill the imagination. Says Van 
Fleet: “It was from St. Ignace tbat Mar- 
quette set out on the 17th day of May, 1673, 
in search of the Mississippi river. The good 
father had learned much of this river frum 
the Indian tribes among whom he had labored, 
and nad earnestly longed to see it with his 
own eyes. It was with delight that he set 
out upon the journey.” Joylet, a courtier of 
France, accompanied him. They reached the 
Father of Waters by the Wisconsin river, 
and descended it as far as Arkansas, and 
then turned back. Bancroft gives the fol- 
lowing account of his death, which occurred 
May 18th, 1675. He had been planting the 
Standard of the Cross among the Miamis 
during the year 1674. “ In sailing from Chi- 
cago to Mackinaw during the following spring 
he entered a little river in Michigan. Erect- 
ing an altar, he said mass after the rites of 
the Catholic church ; then, begging the men 
who conducted his canoe to leave him alone 
for half an hour, 
‘** Tn the darkling forest, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication.’ 

“At the end of half an hour they went to 
seek him, and he was no more. The good 
missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen 
asleep on the margin of a stream that bears 
his name. Near the mouth the voyageurs 
dug his grave in the sand.” 

n 1677 the remains of the beloved mis- 
siopary were brought back to St. Ignace, and 
pone in the little vault of the chapel which 

e himself had builded. 

In the year 1878 the site of this chapel, 
burned in 1706, was discovered, and upon 
making excavations some fragments of the 
birch bark coffin and some portions of the 
bones of the pioneer and priest were found. 
These were carefully preserved as sacred rel- 


been formed for the purpose of ine 
suitable monument to Toone Marquette. His. 
work as a teacher of the Indians seems to 
have borne but little, if any, good fruit, since 
the Roman Catholic red man of to-day is lit- 
tle, if any, elevated beyond the stalwart sav- 
age who first saluted the. French pioneers in 
the seventeenth century. All too readily the 
red man has adopted the vices of the Cauca- 
sian, but the spirit of progress and the best 
aspirations of our race are yet unknown to 
the Indians of this region asaclass. Have 
Protestant missionaries been able to do a bet- 
ter and more enduring work? And, if so, 
in what respects did the Jesuit err? Perhaps 
the Jesuit influence was mainly personal, and 
did not sufficiently tend to awaken the soul 
to the true liberty which releases it from its 
fettering superstitions, but inculcated another 
childish, blind faith in place of the old. The 
truth sets free, but superstition ever fetters the 
human soul, and hinders it from its ultimate 
destiny. 

The little town of St. Ignace has now com- 
menced a new life, for it is the terminus of 
the Detroit, Mackinaw and Marquette Rail- 
road, and the valuable timber and mineral 
products of the upper peninsula come here 
for shipment. Lumber mills, iron furnaces 
and manufacturing establishments of various 
kinds are now the order in St. Ignace, and a. 
great growth for this historic place is confi- 
dently expected in the near future. Little 
dreamed the religious enthusiasts of two cen- 
turies ago, who raised the banner of the Jesuit 
on this noble point, and consecrated to the 
church of Rome their work, that they were 
laying the foundation of a busy manufactur- 
ing and commercial mart for the Anglo- 
Saxon. Yet who can undervalue the noble 
courage and exalted faith of Marquette and 
his brethren ? 


‘“‘ Steer, bold mariner, on! albeit witlings de- 


ride thee 
And the steersman drop idly his hand at 
the helm ; 
Ever, ever to westward! there must the 
be discovered, 
If it but lie distinct, luminous lie in thy 
mind. 


‘* Trust to the God that leads thee, and follow 
the sea that is silent; 
Did it not yet exist, now would it rise 
from the flood. 
Nature with Genius stands united in league 
everlasting ; 
What is promised to one surely the other 
performs.”’ 


8. 
Mackinaw, Seventh month 30th, 1882. 


—_——. 59 


Be ashamed of nothing but sin.—John 


ics, and since that time an association has! Wesley. 
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“COULD WE BUT KNOW.” 


Could we but know the secret cares 
That lurk in every mortal breast 

We ne’er, by thoughtless word or deed, 
Would add one pang to that unrest. 


Could we but know of cruel wounds 
That throb and beat in many a heart, 
How would we strive, by tenderest touch, 

Some balm of healing to impart! 


‘Could we but know what thorny paths 
Full many weary pilgrims tread, 
‘Would we not count it blessed boon 
Sweet flowers on such dark paths to shed ? 


‘We cannot know. But if we list 

To what the whispering angels say, 
‘We to our fellow-men will be 

Gentle and merciful alway. 


‘To help the needy, cheer the sad, 
And _— the erring kindly care, 
This—this will make the unseen cross 
Of heavy hearts less hard to bear. 
—Christian Life. 





——— 
From the Christian Register. 
COMPENSATION. 
BY F. M.S. 
In youth wedream and cherish some fond plan 
‘eg by and by shall crown us with such 
iss 
‘We shall o’ertop the common lot of man 
In gaining only this. 


‘We watch and wait through many hopeful 
years, 
Turning our wistful eyes on that great boon, 
‘Till disappointment greets us through our tears, 
And morning turns to noon. 


Westrive with saddened heart, but quickened 
aim, 
For some new meed which glistens in our 
eyes, 
And, waiving for that good all other claim, 
Give self as sacrifice,— 


‘Only to find, when all our toil is spent, 
And life’s sun slowly sinks into the west, 
We have not reached the goal toward which 
we went, 
Nor gained what we call best. 


Faintly at last we send a bitter cry 
Up tothe heavens, through the starry night, 
“‘ Lord, grant us one late blessing, ere we die, 
Which seems good in our sight!” 


Alas! that through these golden, fateful years, 
Which, past, the gods themselves cannot 
reca]l 
In seeking for the good which ne’er appears 
We lose the sweet of all. 


For each time that the earth spins round the 
sun 
An unsought treasure flashes in our hand; 
And some fair chance lies waiting for the one 
Who can its gifts command. 


‘The good we seek too often proves our bane; 
And when we miss some flavor of life’s wine, 

An angel may pour for us, through our pain, 
A drink which is divine. 


CHILDREN’S LOGIC. 

Children have a power of assimilatioa 
which is simply marvelous. The mental pro- 
cesses of a young child go on as unconsciously 
and as silently as the physical ; they seem as 
commonplace in the one case as they do in 
the other, and they are alike miraculous in 
both. Just try to get far enough ae from 
the familiar facts to see their full significance. 
Think out carefully, one by one, a!l the men- 
tal processes by which a baby learns to talk. 
It is not difficult to see how they acquire the 
names of concrete things, that is so easy of 
occular demonstration. The verbs can some- 
times be explained by illustrating processes ; 
an adjective here and there, with an occa- 
sional adverb, may be taught through the 
medium of the senses; but all the rest, the 
vast majority of the words of the language, 
as well as the construction of sentences, can 
be mastered only by some sort of a reasoning 
process. The words that can be taught by 
example are only a few loose fragments, 
which become language only when they are 
shaped and cemented together by the myriad 
minor words that limit, modify, and show 
relation—the articles, adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. 

When one comes to consider how early a 
little child learns the exact meanings of prepo- 
sitions,—for instance, how seldom they mis- 
understand the relations expressed by the 
very words that we find it difficult to define 
accurately,—it is indeed a cause for wonder. 
This is not a mere parrot-like repetition of a 
lesson, as any one who has ever closely ob- 
served a child learning to speak knows. 
There is in the process an exercise of severe 
logic that puts to shame the erratic inflections 
of our language. Children, for example, 
show a universal disposition to compare ad- 
jectives and adverbs, as well as to conjugate 
verbs, regularly. Before a child says, “ 1 am 
gooder than I was, mamma,” he has observed 
the ordinary form of the comparative, he has 
generalized his observation, and applied his 
generalization to a new word. This may be 
done unconsciously—it almost certainly is 
so done; but the result in either case is 
reached after the manner of a rational being 
—by processes of pure reasoning, and not 
through mere parrot-like imitation. And 
this reasoning is the work of a mind in the 
earliest stages of its development—perhaps 
by a baby not two years old. Indeed, the 
jumble that children make of their talk is 
often the result of an attempt to throw reason 
overboard and to conform to the “ idiotisms” 
of the English language. ‘The effect is some- 
times too much for them, and they struggle 
along in the profoundest absurdities. One of 
my own children, when she was under three 
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years of age, was taken to the photographer's. 
She heard us say, on looking at the negative, 
that she had moved, and piped up, “ Mamma, 
if you want me to sit a little more stiller, I 
will try a little more harder, but I did try 
next to the hardest.” 

Too often the logical faculty in children is 
smothered to death ; they are born with latent 
reasoning powers, that follow the observing 
powers naturally in the course of develop- 
ment, if they are not destroyed. Too often 
the whole training of the nursery and the 
school is directed towards eliminating the 
reasoning powers and making of children 
mere monkeys or mere parrots. They ought 
of course to be set right when they are wrong, 
but such an evidence of the exercise of reason 
as I have just been speaking of, in the regu- 


lar conjugation of verbs or comparison of 


adjectives should neither be treated as the 
“cunning” ways of the baby and encouraged, 
nor as the ignorance of the older child and 
unconditionally reproved. Do not crush out 
the little tender bud of rational thought 
which is just pushing its way into the air and 
light, either in sport or incontempt. Do not 
try, on the other hand, to force it beyond its 
natural growth; just let the logical faculty 
develop in its own time, and in the natural 
way, watching it, guiding it, clipping it where 
it needs, but cherishing it as the quality 
which separates your child on the intellectual 
side from the brutes. 

Many an intelligent child is left entirely to 
an ignorant nurse till he is five or six years 


old, for the satisfaction of his intellectual. 


hunger. Every question is either censured 
ignorautly or is impatiently brushed aside as 
troublesome. The atmosphere he breathes is 
an atmosphere of vulgar ignorance or blind 
superstition. The lack of reasonableness in 
everything,—in the explanations of what he 
sees about him, in the adjustment of the dif- 
ficulties that arise between himself and the 
other children, in the punishments that are 
meted out to him,—gradually undermines his 
sense of fitness, and justice, and right. 

The school follows the nursery, and con- 
firms to a certain extent the teaching he has 


. been receiving. The poor little victim is 


taught his A B C, etc., with no explanation 
of difference between the name of the letters 
and their phonetic value. 

The higher education is, of course, not open 
to these charges—but much force later on in 
life is expended in merely undoing the work 
of the earlier years. The kindergarten sys- 
tem, in so far as it takes children from under 
the tuition of ignorance and surrounds them 
with better influences, is certainly a gain 
upon the ordinary nursery; though I cannot 
believe that when God put the race into 





family groups He meant nothing by it but 
that these were to be broken up and the con- 
stituents reclassified. It seems to me that. 
“mother” ought to mean more to children 
than it usually does; that she should be the- 
present reigning power, no matter how much 
of the physical labor she may relegate to 
others; that she should create the moral and. 
intellectual atmosphere which her children 
breathe, and should be the fountain of wis-- 
dom and justice, as well as of love and sym- 
pathy, to which they would naturally turn.— 
S. B. H.,, in Century for Eighth mo. 


POSTAL PROGRESS. 


Ex-Postmaster General James in his Fourth 
of July address at Woodstock, Conn., gave- 
a@ very interesting little sketch of the growth 
and development of our postal system. Ac-: 
cording to this statement the first office in 
America was established at New York in 
1672, just two hundred and ten years ago. In 
1740 a road was blazed from Paulus Hook,,. 
now Jersey City, to Philadelphia, over which 
the mail was carried on horseback, but at no- 
stated intervals. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, 
then Postmaster of this city, was made Deputy 
Postmaster General of the Colonies, and so- 
improved the service that it produced a 
revenue to the Crown of triple that of Ireland. 
The fact that the economical philosopher had 
made a postal system self-sustaining was so- 
startling a thing, even in those days, that the 
British Postmaster General commissioned 
Hugh Finley as Surveyor of Post Roads of 
the Continent of North America, and sent 
him over here in 1773 to see how it was done. 
Mr. Finley’s tour began at Casco Bay, in 
Massachusetts Colony, and’ended at Savannah,, 
Ga., occupying a period of a little over nine 
months. 

He kept a journal, the manuscript of which: 
is still preserved in the archives of the Post 
Office Department at Washington. The pe- 
rusal of this precious document reveals the 
fact that human nature in the Post Office has 
not changed much since that day. Mr. Child, 
the Falmouth Postmaster, complained of the 
liberties the neighbors took with his house, 
entirely destroying his family privacy, and 
inducing him to ask for the appointment of a 
successor unless a separate office was fur- 
nished him. At Boston the mail was re- 
ceived on Saturday afternoon, at six o'clock, 
and complaints were made of the stupidity of 
the Postmaster—a complaint which sounds 
familiar even in our day. On his way from 
New London to New Haven he encountered 
several sarcastic people who inquired if he 
had not met the postman driving oxen. At 
New York he found the Postmaster doing the 
postal business of that young city with the: 
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aid of one clerk and one runner to deliver 
the letters. 

Franklin’s administration was found to be 
a business one and very effective; but, as he 
was opposed to King George’s administration, 
he was removed, thus showing that political 
removals began in a very early period of our 
history. When our Constitution was adopted 
the Post Office Department was organized by 
the appointment of Samuel Osgood as Post- 
master General, with his headquarters in the 
New York Post Office. He was allowed one 
clerk to assist him, which certainly was not a 
very imposing array of assistants. There were 
then only 75 post offices and 1,875 miles of 
post routes in the United States. The total 
expenditures for the first year were $32,140; 
the total revenues, $37,935, leaving a surplus 
of $5,795. At the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1881, the 75 post offices had in- 
creased to 44,512 and the 1,875 miles of post 
routes to 344,006 miles. The total expendi- 
tures had increased from $32,140 to $39,251,- 
736.46, and the total receipts from $37,935 to 
$36,785,397.92. For the year ending June 
30, 1882, the department has been self-sup- 

rting for the first time since the war of the 

bellion. The greatest deficit in the de- 
partment since its establishment occurred 
during the closing year of Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, when it reached the enormous 
amount of $10,652,542.59. Since that time 
it has been gradually growing smaller, and 
now is self-sustaining. Mr. James winds up 
his very interesting sketch of the growth of 
this department with the suggestion that in 
order to secure the most effective and economi- 
cal administration of this department, with 
its immense revenues and expenditures, there 
are two things absolutely necessary : 

1. That the business of the department be 
conducted on the same principles that a well- 
managed private business should be. 

2. That appointments to the service be in- 
dependent of personal and partisan influence, 
determined solely by proper qualifications 
ascertained by impartial tests open to all ap- 
plicants on equal terms, promotions for merit 
and changes made only for reasons affecting 
official conduct. 

What Mr. James so well says is fast be- 
coming the conviction of the nation at large, 
and it is very probable that in a very few 
years the reforms he suggests will have be- 
come accomplished facts.— Ez. 








Ir what is unjust according to our ideas of 
right may yet be just in God, then we know 
not what justice is, and can form no idea of 
the divine justice; and the words, God is just, 
are entirely empty and unmeaning.—A. P. 
Peabody. 
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For Friends’ Intelligenéer. 
A LITTLE PLEA FOR LEARNERS. 


The desire for a good education is very 
commendable. The desire to furnish an 
opportunity for this is praiseworthy. The 
desire with Friends and others interested in 
Swarthmore College to have ‘it a first-class 
institution of learning is also worthy of appro- 
bation. And while I accord to them honesty 
of purpose, I feel that a little caution will do 
no harm. 

It matters but little to me how unpopular 
or alone I may be in my old-fashioned views ; 
it seems right for me to raise my voice or use 
my pen in effort to arouse the people to a 
right and proper consideration of the present 
style of education at Swarthmore and other 
institutions of learning. 

It is not needful to occupy much time or 
space in an array of the different methods 
adopted to rush children through a scholas- 
tic or collegiate edacation, although I pre- 
sume these are but partially understood by 
many of those who contemplate entering a 
child at one of these institutions. 

We know that with children there is a great 
difference in capacity and ability to acquire 
learning, in committing to memory, in work- 
ing out examples, etc. Remembering this, 
with me, there is a feeling of sadness and of 
sympathy in view of children of tender years 
and of but medium mental capacity, and per- 
haps with very limited experience in school- 
ing, being placed in one of these institutions 
to be “taught,” and of the daily, and too, 
perhaps, the nightly mental strain brought 
to bear by what is familiarly known as the 
“high pressure system ” of learning, in order 
to be able to recite satisfactorily and to gain 
a thorough knowledge of the lessons (for 
thoroughness is one of the objects in view). 

It really seems that ambition and emula- 
tion with both teachers and pupils are on 
the increase ; aud with them there appears to 
be an alarming increase of impaired health 
and shattered constitutions, not attributable 
altogether perliaps to the mental strain and 
educational part of a life at college ; children 
at school are often careless or imprudent in 
their manner of eating, clothing, exercise, 
and exposure, etc., which may induce poor 
health. But how many there are who “ break 
down” at school and are obliged to leave in 
consequence of too close application to studies; 
and this, not confined to the dull pupils alone, 
but to the bright ones as well. And how is 
it with teachers and others engaged in the 
good work ? 

We tacitly agree that youth is the proper 
time for learning, and we must also realize 
that between the ages of 10 or 12, and 18 years 
is a very important and critical time to be 
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removed and separated from the care and 
oversight of judicious parents or guardians, 
notwithstanding the children may be placed 
under care of matrons, teachers, etc., who 
may be ready and willing to assume the re- 
sponsible charge and anxious to fully acquit 
themselves; yet with a large number of chil- 
dren it need not be expected they will or 
can receive the close, undivided care and 
attention in every department that they need. 
But do let us all be satisfied with fewer 
lessons and less mental strain for our children; 
and let not they or us have regretfully to 
acknowledge that loss of health or sight is 
due to undue anxiety and effort to acquire 
much learning. Emmor ComMLy. 
Seventh mo., 1882. 





THAT HORN. 

The following good story of one of the poor 
children sent into the country by the Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund is told by the Plattsburg 
Telegram: “One of the little girls was quar- 
tered with a kind family in Morrisonville. 
The little one met one of her companions the 
day after she arrived, and, in giving an ac- 
count of her experience said : ‘ The first thing 
when we got there the horn blew; and we 
had breakfast, lots of good things to eat. Then 
we went out to play, and before long the horn 
blew again, and we had a nice dinner. We 
went out again after dinner, and in a little 
while the horn blew again, and we had sup- 
per. After supper we went out to play again, 
and pretty soon the horn blew again. We 
went in, and the lady said it was eight o’clock 
and time to go to bed; but before we went 
she gave us a bowl of splendid bread and 
milk. When I went upstairs I was just as 
sleepy as I could be, and wanted to go to bed 
right away ; but I told them if that horn 
blew again to be sure and wake me up.’ ” 





THE PEACH CROP OF THE PENINSULA. 

The season for this fruit is about two weeks 
later than in 1875, when ‘the largest crop 
since this industry commenced was gathered, 
and the peaches so far shipped were of an in- 
ferior quality. They are known as the Bea. 
trice, Alexandria, Amsden’s June, Early 
Louise, and Hale’s Early, none of which are 
considered first quality, because they must be 
pulled green to prevent them from decay, 
and, of course, when they reach the markets, 
they are almost tasteless. The demand in 
the cities for early peaches is, however, so 
great that the grower can realize a good 
profit upon almost anything bearing the ap- 
pearance of a peach. 

The fruit now being shipped, however, is of 
a better class, and known to the trade as 
Truths, Early York, Mountain Rose, Craw- 
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ford’s Early. In about six or ten days, how- 
ever, the best quality of peaches will be sent 
to market at the rate of 200 or 300 car loads 
aday. These will be Moore’s Favorite, Mis- 
on’s Choice, Reeve’s Favorite and the Late 
Crawfords. 

The canning establishments along the line 
of the Delaware Railroad have commenced to 
purchase and prepare these varieties, but the 
owners of evaporators have not yet started 
their establishments to any extent, the prices 
in the cities being too good for them to pur- 
chase the small fruit with any expectation of 
realizing a profit. 

There are on the Peninsula about 120 eva- 
porators and 42 canning establishments. 
Each evaporator has a capacity of preparing 
200 baskets daily, making a total of 24,000 
baskets. Each basket of peaches will turn 
out three and a half pounds of prepared fruit, 
making 84,000 pounds daily for the market, 
and for the season, which lasts about forty 
days, the aggregate will be 1,680 tons. 

The 42 canning establishments have each 
a capacity for putting up 500 baskets daily, 
each basket making 12 cans of one pound 
each. The total capacity, therefore, of all 
the canneries, is 72,000 cans per day, or 
2,880,000 for the season. 

The running of these establishments at full 
capacity depends a great deal upon the prices 
realized for peaches in the large cities. If 
there is a glut in the market, so that the 
grower cannot get what he thinks is a pay- 
ing profit, his peaches will be sold to the 
evaporating and canning stations. The cal- 
culation is that if the present crop, which 
some think will not much exceed 4,000,000 
baskets, at least 1,500,000 will: be needed by 
the evaporators and canners along the line of 
the Delaware and Peninsular Railroads. 
The cost of getting the fruit to market is 
something considerable to the residents of 
Boston, Chicago, and other distant points. 

The freight rates from Delmar north, all 
trains running at express speed, are to Phi- 
ladelphia, nine cents per basket ; Jersey City, 
sixteen cents; Boston, forty cents; Buffalo, 
$150 a car of 530 baskets; Chicago, $210; 
Fort fWayne, $196; Cleveland, $168; St. 
Louis, $280 ; Cincinnati, $196 ; Toledo, $196 ; 
Detroit, $245; Grand Rapids, Mich., $257; 
Pittsburg, $126; Elmira, $137 ; Harrisburg, 
$80; and Cresson, $107. At each of these 
distant points peaches are sold and reshipped 
to interior towns, upon which local freights 
are paid. 

While no crops can be grown, the cultiva- 
tion of the land must not be neglected. The 
usual course pursued is to plow the orchards 
early in the spring to the depth of about four 
inches, and after this the weeds and grasses 
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are kept down by frequent cultivation with 
pe ego It is not profitable, it is 
said, to plant new trees in place of old ones 
that die or are uprooted. When an old 
orchard gives out, new ground must be se- 
lected, as it is stated that the roots of the old 
trees so poison the ground that for the pur- 
pose of peach growing it is worthless for sev- 
eral years, and must be heavily fertilized 
and cultivated before it is again fit for peach 
growing.— Public Ledger, Eighth mo. 14th. 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the enormous 
immigration into this country is the amount 
of skilled labor that it brings. It is estimated 
that of the 200,000 immigrants landed at 
Castle Garden during the past five months 
not less than half were trained mechanics and 
artisans. This shows that the European me- 
chanic gees little encouragement in the out- 
look at home. The support of royalty and 
the enormous armies, with every prospect 
of increased expenditures, both increases taxes 
and cripples the consuming power of the Old 
World. It is evident that a people who are 
overburdened with taxation can have little 
money to spend for the products of skilled 
labor. It takes all they can earn to support 
the nobility and the soldiers. Therefore it 
follows that the skilled artisan, who is gener- 
ally a man of superior intelligence, with the 
wants which intelligence brings, is forced to 
see himself and his family sink in the scale of 
social existence, or seek better conditions 
elsewhere. So he comes to America. His 
future here depends on himself.— Grocers’ 
Price Current. 


-ITEMS. 


HONOLULU is to be lighted by electric towers, 
and several street railways are projected there. 
A eable will soon be laid to connect the city 
with the various Kawaiian islands. 

DuRING the fiscal year ending on the First 
of Seventh mo. 1882, the whole number of 
foreign immigrants who arrived in the United 
States reached the surprising aggregate of 
seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
persons. 

PATENT pressed fuel made from anthracite 
coal dust, is for sale in this city, at five dollars 
per ton, delivered. Itis said to be well adapted 

or family use. It burns more rapidly, how- 
ever, than the different grades of broken 
anthracite, and at this price will not exten- 
sively become a substitute. 

A WATERSPOUT flooded the valley near 
Shelby, Ohio, on the night of the 7th inst., 
causing great consternation among the people 
and destroying the crops. One wave two feet 
high swept down the valley with terrific noise, 
but the flood subsided almost as rapidly as it 
rose. There has been a frequent recurrence of 
such phenomena within a short period. 


THE Queen of Madagascar has ordered the 
framing of a prohibitory law in her domin- 
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ions “ forbidding the manufacture or importa- 
tion into her territories of alcoholic liquors. 
A breach of this ordinance will entail the for- 
feiture of ten oxen and ten dollars fine. If 
the penalty cannot be paid by any offender, it 
must be worked out at the rate of ninepence 
per day.”’ 

THE President vetoed three measures passed 
at the recent session of Congress. The first. 
was the Chinese bill as originally passed. The 
second was the act to regulate the carriage of 
passengers by sea, and the third was the river 
and harbor bill. The first two were amended 
in accordance with his views, and subsequent- 
ly approved. The river and harbor bill was 

assed over his veto. With these exceptions 
he President promptly signed all the Con- 
gressional acts that came before him. 


MIRAGE seems to be becoming more and 
more common in Sweden, where there has 
also been a severe earthquake, extending over 
a radius of thirty-six miles. The mirage, seen 
chiefly in Southern and Central Sweden, lasts 
often for hours, and whole landscapes are often 
visible. Recently, over the Lake of Orsa, a 
large number of steamers were seen reflected 
as if plying on the lake, the smoke even seem- 
ing to rise from their funnels. The scene 
changed to a landscape, the vessels becoming 
islands covered with vegetation, and the mir- 
age dissolved in haze, after lasting three hours. 
Our Continent. 


Hen. L. STEJNEGER, the eminent Norwe- 
gian naturalist, has gone to Kamtschatka with 
instruments and appliances from the U. S. 
Signal Service Department, for the purpose of 
carrying out instructions from the Smithso- 
nian and Meteorological Institutes, He is to 
erect a meteorological station of the first class 
at such point as he may decide upon on the 
coast of Kamtschatka, one of the second or 
third class on Behring Island, and one at Pe- 
tropawlavsk. He is also to draw up a report 
of the fishing grounds, and to make certain 
collections for the National Museum.—Our 
Continent. 


JUDGE FREEMAN, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral for the Post-Office Department, in con- 
struing the recent act of Congress fixing the 
salaries of the letter-carriers, holds as follows: 

First—That the salary of letter-carriers at 
first-class cities should be fixed at $1,000 per 
annum for the first-class, $800 per annum for 
the second class, and $600 for the third or aux- 
iliary class. 

Second—That in cities of the second class 
the highest salary paid to principal carriers 
should be $850 per annum, and to the auxili- 
ee $600. 

hird—That on the establishment of the 
service in second class cities the principal car- 
riers are entitled to receive $850 per year, 
which is neither the highest nor the lowest 
salary allowed at first-class cities. 

Fourth—That in cities where more than one 
class of carriers are employed appointments 
to such positions must be made to the lowest 
grade or class. 

The Assistant Attorney-General also holds 
that each carrier is entitled, after one year’s 
efficient service, to promotion to the next 
higher grade. This rule of promotion applies 
to cities of both classes and to carriers of each 
of three grades or classes. 
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